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Discussions. 513 

is the man who is always acting from a sense of duty or consciously 
living up to his highest ideal. On the contrary, by a familiar 
paradox, a man can only do his duty by forgetting to think about 
it ; by interesting himself in the business on hand and not in his 
motives for doing it. 

Whether in any particular case (to return to the question with 
which Mr. Tebbutt starts) " we have as much moral right to find 
fault with a man for not giving up his leisure and comforts to 
relieve a poor neighbor as with one who breaks his bargains," will 
depend upon circumstances. I may be more blamable for letting 
a neighbor starve than for not paying my tailor's bill when I 
promised to pay it. If it be replied that we are speaking of char- 
acters and not of particular acts, this ought to have been plainer ; 
but it makes no difference. It is again a question of degree and 
circumstance whether the man who habitually neglects to pay his 
debts is more reprehensible than the man who is habitually selfish 
in respect to his leisure and comforts. 

In the second part of his note, Mr. Tebbutt raises the question, 
" By what means do we determine whether conduct falls within or 
without the area of moral obligation?" It is the less necessary to 
consider his answer to it, first, because it is only after we have 
divided life, as Plato would say, "with a hatchet," that there can 
be any problem here at all ; and, secondly, because, on Mr. Tebbutt's 
own admission, his solution will be "shocking to many persons," 
and is therefore unlikely to find acceptance with the ordinary man. 

J. H. Muirhead. 

London. 

REPLY TO A REVIEW. 

M. Rauh, the author of " Essai sur le Fondement Metaphysique 
de la Morale," which we reviewed in the April number, has sent 
the following brief reply : 

" The principal fault with which you reproach me, the obscurity, I also recog- 
nize. But I do not think there is in my work a ' begging the question,' which 
you see there. When I said, at the outset, that the end of philosophy is the 
justification of the humble man, I simply stated the problem. If I have suc- 
ceeded in proving, in the latter part, that incarnate reason is in effect the type 
of absolute certitude, I have justified in this way that statement of the philo- 
sophical problem. I know no other means of exposition than to first state the 
problem, then to give the solution of it. And, according to this, every an- 
nouncement of a theory to be demonstrated would constitute a ' begging the 
question.' " 
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The readers of our review can judge whether our criticism con- 
cerned merely the form, as M. Rauh believes, or the substance of 
his argument. But we very willingly give a place to M. Rauh's 
explanation. 

E. Boirac. 
Paris. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Unseen Foundations of Society. An Examination of the 
Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science due to Neglected 
Elements. By the Duke of Argyll, K.G., K.T. London: John 
Murray, 1893. Pp. xx., 591. 

The Duke of Argyll has produced a book which, though long, 
is not tedious, because, as might have been expected, it is well 
and vigorously written ; it is full of ingenious criticism and the 
suggestive reflections of a thoughtful and observant man of varied 
interests and much practical experience of different kinds. But it 
contains a good deal of irrelevancy, a good deal of prejudice, a 
good deal that would be extremely irritating, were it less naive. It 
is a book that attracts admiration and provokes dissent on succes- 
sive pages. It is doubtful whether it will convert any one not 
already holding the writer's opinions on practical problems : but if 
it helps to emphasize the need of bringing economic science into 
closer relation with other sciences, it will do good service. 

In the very interesting preface, in which the author supplies his 
readers with the means of making the necessary " personal equa- 
tion," he tells us how, "although not only born of a Whig family, 
but representing the one particular family in connection with whose 
proceedings the very name of Whig is said to have originated in 
Scotland," he, "nevertheless, began life with an aversion, almost 
an antipathy, to the Whig party." "This was due," he adds, "to 
a very early familiarity with the life and speeches of the younger 
Pitt, whom I regarded and do still regard as, on the whole, by far 
the noblest figure in our political history" (p. vi.). On entering 
public life " I joined that group of statesmen who inherited the 
traditions of Sir Robert Peel, of which group Mr. Gladstone and 
myself are now the only survivors. With them I remained till we were 
absorbed in the coalition cabinet of Lord Aberdeen in 1853. Our 
first and special bond of union with the Whigs was resistance to 



